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Cover Illustration: This drawing was provided by Tom Patullo to illustrate his article on the 
unusual Acacia which appeared in his garden. Because I had to reduce this and his other drawings 
to fit the space left for Tom's article, I thought that the cover was a suitable place to show the 
suspected hybrid at approximately life-size. The other candidate for the cover of this edition was 
one of David McDonald's photographs of rock formations in the Kooyoora State Park. If I'd used 
this instead, I would have had an excuse for publicising the recently released Draft-Management 
Plan for the Kooyoora State Park. If you would like to see this document and, in particular, if you 
want to make a submission, it should be available from the main office of the Conservation and 
Environment Department in Bendigo. Several Club members have copies as well, so you should 
be able to get one to read - also, the Committee has arranged to meet and compile a submission 
from the BFNC, so it should be possible for any club member to have a say on how the Kooyoora 
State Park should be managed. 


A strange Acacia came up in our garden 
Author: Tom Patullo 


I was first alerted to a strange wattle by Jack Kellam, perhaps 10 years ago, when he was walking 
around our garden. On approaching a small, self-sown plant, he stopped and asked, "What is that 
one?" I told him that I did not know as it had just grown there. After some close examination, 
Jack said that it would bear watching as it could be interesting. He even went so far as to suggest 
that it may be a hybrid from the Whirrakee Wattle which was growing quite close by. 


This grabbed my interest as, ever since we have been growing native plants, we have been looking 
out for any naturally occurring hybrids. We have already found several but they were all between 
Grevillea species and none of them turned out to be anything special. Now, however, here was 
the possibility of an Acacia hybrid. Wow! 


My interest died however when the young plant died a couple of years later, but this is not the end 
of the story! 


Some time later, Ian Evans, who was at that time, Curator of the Bendigo Municipal Nurseries, 
asked me for some seed from the Whirrakee Wattle in our garden. As this species is a prolific 
producer of seed in good years, I was able to satisfy his request. In due course, he called at our 
place one day with a young Acacia plant in a pot. This particular plant had come up, along with 
hundreds of other young Whirrakee Wattles from the seed I had given him. 


At first glance my mind went back to that other strange young plant which had grown in our 
garden a couple of years earlier. From memory, this new young plant seemed identical. I planted 
it out and hoped for the best but, alas, it also died before flowering. 


A couple of years on, I found a strange young self-sown Acacia in our garden which was similar 
to the other 2 earlier plants. My first thought was, "Here it is again!" I watched it carefully until it 
grew to around a metre tall and then flowered, at the same time as the Whirrakee Wattle growing 
nearby and, also at the same time as some of the early Golden Wattles in the garden. 


It struck me immediately that I now knew the identity of one parent of this suspected hybrid - the 
Whirrakee Wattle which had provided the seed for Ian Evans and also had spread the seed which 
developed into this plant and the earlier one which had died. I was half-way there - now to find 
out which wattle had been the other parent. The first clue is in its general appearance. From a 
distance the plant looks like a Golden Wattle but, on closer examination, different characteristics 
become apparent. Could the other parent have been a Golden Wattle? 


For hybridisation to take place, both parent plants must be flowering at the same time. This is the 
case for the Whirrakee Wattle and early flowering specimens of Golden Wattle in our garden so, at 
least it is possible that the strange plant is a hybrid between Whirrakee Wattle and Golden Wattle. 


Comparing the 3 plants leads to the following results: 


They all have articulated phyllodes; they all have globular (ball-shaped) wattle flowers in racemes 
growing from the axils; each Acacia has a nectar gland on the edge of the phyllode; the phyllodes 
of each of the 3 plants have a single prominent vein down the middle and a transparent vein around 
the outer perimeter (but you need a X10 lens to see this). Phyllodes of the 3 plants differ in colour - 
Golden Wattle has green phyllodes while they are a decided grey colour on Whirrakee Wattle. 
Whirrakee Wattle has long, thin phyllodes while Golden Wattle has much broader and round- 
tipped phyllodes. The suspected hybrid has phyllodes of intermediate colour and shape - greyish 
green and long and thin but broader than the phyllodes of Whirrakee Wattle. 


At the Club Meeting when I brought samples of these plants, one suggestion was that the mystery 
Acacia could have been Acacia hakeoides (Hakea Wattle). Knowing that Hakea Wattle is found 
well north of Bendigo, I contacted Grace Willoughby and explained the problem to her. She 
responded very promptly (thanks Grace!) and sent me a specimen of Acacia hakeoides so that I 
could compare it with my Acacia - its phyllodes are much larger and broader than my mystery 
plant. After considering all of the evidence, I now think that this suggestion is not correct - my 
Acacia is not Acacia hakeoides! Also, there are no Hakea Wattles growing anywhere near our 
place but Golden Wattle and Whirrakee Wattle are both growing near where the mystery plant 
appeared in the garden. 


Thanks to Grace for helping me decide that it is most likely that my mystery Acacia is a hybrid 
between Whirrakee Wattle and Golden Wattle. 


(Occasional reports of rare and unusual different-looking Whirrakee Wattles in the Whipstick may 


also have been of hybrids between the same parents, Acacia williamsonii (Whirrakee Wattle) and 
Acacia pycnantha (Golden Wattle). Jack Kellam was right about Tom's plant! Ed.) 


Suspected hybrid 


Probable parents 


(all drawn half life-size) 


Golden Wattle Whirrakee Wattle 


Bird of the Night: Tawny-crowned Honeyeater (Phylidonyris melanops) 
Author: Flentje W, Bird Observers Group 


This bird belongs to the group of honeyeaters with a patch of yellow in the wings. In the Tawny- 
crowned Honeyeater, the yellow wing patch is less conspicuous. 


Calls A variety of flute-like calls is made, sometimes combined into what appears to be an 
unfinished song. A number of tawny-crowned Honeyeaters usually join in a melodious dawn 
chorus. A distinctive call is often heard as a bird soars briefly above its nest site. 


Appearance In size, the Tawny-crowned Honeyeater is similar to the other yellow-winged 
honeyeaters - approximately 16cm (or 6.5 inches) in length. The general colour above is greyish- 
brown with dark feathers edged with white and a patch of yellow plumage in the wings. 
Underneath, the plumage is generally white - slightly greyish. The black facial patch extends 
down at the sides of the throat and breast. The crown is whitish with a tawny forehead in older 
birds and gingery forehead in younger birds. The bill is long, black and curved. The plumage of 
male and female birds is similar. 


Breeding They usually nest between September and November and occasionally to December. 
The nest consists of a deep cup constructed of fine twigs, dry grass and fine shreds of bark bound 
with cobweb and suspended from twigs and foliage of small, low shrubs at less than a metre above 
the ground. The nest is lined with soft material such as wool, fur or plant-down. Generally, 2 
eggs are laid (rarely 3) - they are whitish with blotches of chestnut, especially at the larger end. 
The incubation period is probably similar to other birds of the yellow winged group of honeyeaters - 
14 to 15 days. The fledging period is also 14 to 15 days. 


Food the food consists of insects and nectar gained from shrubs and low eucalypts. They also 
spend time gathering insects from the ground. 


General The nests are probably subjected at times to predation by Pallid Cuckoos and Horsfield 
Bronze-cuckoos. They often perch at the top of a bush or elevated dead branch to sing or before 
visiting the nest. Like most honeyeaters, they often drink water at dams or water-holes in warm to 
hot weather. Bird banders record honeyeaters visiting water and being caught in their mist-nets 
about every 2 hours on a hot day. An experienced bird bander also provides the following 
information. Adult Tawny-crowned Honeyeaters probably require 2 years or more before they 
acquire the mature tawny crown. Juvenile crowns have a ginger colour. One juvenile caught in a 
mist-net is described as follows: Length, 6.25 inches; beak, 0.75 inches long; long toes; long legs; 
dark eye; light yellow under chin; outer edge of wing tinged yellow, breast speckled brown and 
white; abdomen whitish; back and head speckled brown and whitish; tail brownish-black; under- 
wing wine coloured. General description: dark speckled bird with a long beak! There was doubt 
as to identification so a photograph of the bird was sent to the Bird Observers Club to obtain 
confirmation of its identity as a Tawny-crowned Honeyeater. 


It is most closely related to the White-fronted Honeyeater. 


The Pea Flowers of Bendigo and District 
Author: Bob Allen 


On a recent outing of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club ( September 16, 1990), to the Salamon 
Gully Nature Reserve, a member remarked to me that she had noticed 4 different pea flowers 
during the afternoon and asked just how common they were through the Bendigo District. I said 
that I thought we were quite well off for them but it wasn’t until well after midnight that night after 
I had finished going through my Bendigo Herbarium that I realised just how well off we were! 


I intended to give you the list and write a story about them but I have decided that the story should 
be told by an expert. Nobody could do better than Nuri Maas in my opinion, after reading her 
book, Australian Wildflowers Magic. If you haven’t read it you have many hours of great 
pleasure ahead of you. The book has over 300 pages and the chapter about pea plants is on page 
61: ‘Butterflies on Stems’. 


“There are times of the year when the whole bush seems to come alive with golden butterflies. 
Wherever you look there are bushes simply smothered with them. Sometimes they are bright 
yellow all over, other times they have red or orange markings. Mostly they are quite small but 
now and then, just as a surprise, you will find a bush with large really fluttery ones. Of course, 
they are actually not butterflies at all but pea flowers belonging to one of the most beautiful and 
useful of all plant families. Just think! All of the peas and beans and clovers belong to this family 
as well as those favourites of the garden, Wisteria and Sweet Peas. Sturt’s Desert Pea is another 
member and so are the lovely purple Hoveas. Oh! There are so many of them and they all have 
flowers shaped like butterflies and pods for seed-boxes - some extremely long and narrow pods, 
others small and almost round and ever so many shapes and sizes in between. 


The flowers too, even though they all have a butterfly look about them, can be endlessly different 
and of practically every colour in the rainbow. When you next have a chance, look carefully at one 
of them and see how beautifully made it is. If possible, choose one of the Golden Pea bushes 
because the flowers of these are quite large. See how the biggest of their petals, called the 
standard, spreads out prettily at the back, and how the pair of much smaller ones, called the wings, 
fold themselves around the last two which are joined together and are called the keel because they 
look so much like a tiny boat. Now pretend that you are an insect which has come to visit this 
flower. Gently with the tip of your finger touch on the keel and you will see how it swings 
downwards. Most likely, your finger will now be dusted with yellow pollen because, sheltering 
inside that little boat-like keel are the flower’s 10 stamens and also its pistil. So you see exactly 
what happens to an insect visitor when it goes burrowing into the flower in search of nectar. 
Then, the first thing that happens when it visits the next flower is that some of this pollen rubs off 
onto its stigma. So the all-important carrying of pollen from flower to flower has taken place once 
again. Just try to think how many times this must have happened since flowers first appeared on 
Earth millions of years ago! 


Now, when we talk about Pea Flowers, we are talking about one of the largest of all flower groups 
for they are closely related in at least 2 important ways to wattles and cassias. The fruits of all of 
these plants are pods or legumes, and all of them are very kind to the soil in which they live. There 
are plants such as corn and cotton which take so much nourishment out of the earth that they leave 
it poor indeed! But plants with pods have a special gift for putting nourishment back into the earth - 
they have little swellings called nodules on their roots. These contain ever so many tiny bacteria 
which are able to take from the air a very important element, nitrogen and manufacture nitrates 
from it. The plant itself only needs some of this and releases the rest into the soil where it is used 
by other plants which are not lucky enough to have nodules and bacteria of their own. So you see, 
peas, wattles and cassias are not only beautiful to look at, they also do a very important job! 

Now, as we said before, this story is mainly about those masses of yellow-coloured pea flowers 
that fill our bushlands in spring with a sunshine all their own. But they are by no means all the 
same, in fact, there are so many different kinds that you would have to make a very long and 
special study to understand them thoroughly - and they all have different names. There are of 
course endless differences in their types of leaves. Some are small and heath-like, others are large 
and triangular, some are simple all-in-one-piece leaves, whilst others are divided into 3 and so on! 


Then, as for the flowers themselves, although they may all look very much alike, there are actually 
many differences between them. They may be yellow all over or yellow with red markings, or 
orange or sometimes a pretty shade of pink. Their stamens may be all joined together or all free or 


9 joined and 1 free. They might grow crowded in heads at the tops of stems or right up the lengths 
of their stems one at a time or in any number of other different arrangements. 


Then, as we have already seen, their pods might be almost any size or shape and it is because of 
these differences that plant experts have given them separate names like: Dillwynia; 
Gompholobium, Pultenaea; Bossiaea; Platylobium; Oxylobium; Daviesia, and so on. Names like 
these might look a little frightening written down, but it is surprising how easy - and what fun - 
they are to learn. 


After you have started by learning about the few in this story, why not go ahead and see how many 
more you can find and, gradually, how clever you can become at recognising different kinds of 
Pea flowers yourselves. 


The bush is gay with Pea flowers 
They’re bright as golden gems 
And poised with flutter petals 


Like butterflies on stems.” 


The pea flowers of the Bendigo bushland - from my Herbarium 


1 Oxylobium procumbens Trailing Oxylobium 
2 Gompholobium huegelii Common Wedge-pea 
3 Daviesia leptophylla (formerly D. virgata) | Narrow-leaf Bitter-pea 
4 Daviesia ulicifolia Gorse Bitter-pea 

5 Daviesia genistifolia sub-species genistifolia Broom Bitter-pea 

6 Daviesia genistifolia Broom Bitter-pea 

7 Pultenaea Matted Bush-pea 

8 Pultenaea largiflorens Bush Pea 

9 ~ Pultenaea platyphylla Large-leaf Bush-pea 
10 Pultenaea graveolens Scented Bush-pea 

11 Pultenaea humilis ; Bush Pea 

12 Pultenaea laxiflora Bush Pea 

13 Eutaxia microphylla Eutaxia 

14 Eutaxia microphylla variety diffusa Eutaxia 

15 Dillwynia sericea Showy Parrot-pea 
16 Dillwynia glaberrima Smooth Parrot-pea 
17 Dillwynia hispida Red Parrot-pea 

18 Dillwynia cinerascens Grey Parrot-pea 

19 =‘ Robinia pseudoacacia Black Locust or False Acacia * 
20 Platylobium formosum Handsome Flat-pea 
21 Platylobium obtusangulum Common Flat-pea 
22 Bossiaea prostrata Creeping Bossiaea 
23 Templetonia stenophylla Leafy Templetonia 
24 Hovea heterophylla (formerly H. linearis) | Common Hovea 

25 Goodia medicaginea Western Golden Tip 
26 Ulex europaeus Furze or Gorse * 

27 Genista monspessulana Montpellier Broom * 
28 Genista linifolia Flax-leaf Broom * 
29 Chamaecytisus proliferous Tree Lucerne * 

30 Sarothamnus scoparius English Broom * 

31 Spartium junceum Spanish Broom * 

32 Medicago arabica Spotted Medic * 

33 Medicago polymorpha Burr Medic * 

34 Medicago lupulina Black Medic * 


35 Medicago sativa Lucerne * 

36 Medicago trunculata Barrel Medic * 

37 Melilotus indica Sweet Melilot * 

38 Melilotus alba Bokhara Clover* 
39 Trifolium subterraneum Subterranean Clover * 
40 Trifolium tomentosum Woolly Clover * 

41 Trifolium resupinatum Shaftal Clover * 

42 Trifolium fragiferum Strawberry Clover * 
43 Trifolium dubium Suckling Clover * 

44 Trifolium campestre Hop Clover * 

45 Trifolium repens White Clover * 

46 Trifolium hybridum Alsike Clover * 

47 Trifolium glomeratum Cluster Clover * 

48 Trifolium suffocatum Suffocated Clover * 
49 Trifolium pratense Red Clover * 

50 Trifolium incarnatum Crimson Clover * 

51 Trifolium angustifolium Narrow-leaf Clover * 
52 Trifolium arvense Hare’s-foot Clover * 
53 Trifolium striatum Knotted Clover * 

54 Lotus australis Austral Trefoil 

55 Lotus corniculatus Bird’s-foot Trefoil * 
56 Indigofera australis Australian Indigo 

57 Psoralea parva Small Psoralea 

58 Psoralea ascendens Mountain Psoralea 

59 Swainsona microphylla Small-leaf Swainson Pea 
60 Swainsona procumbens Broughton Pea 

61 Swainsona plagiotropis Red Swainson Pea 

62 Swainsona oroboides Variable Swainson Pea 
63 Ornithopus compressus Hooked-pod Bird’s-foot * 
64 Vicia sativa Common Vetch * 

65 . Vicia angustifolia Narrow-leaf Vetch * 
66 Vicia hirsuta Tiny Vetch * 

67 Lathyrus angulatus Angular Pea * 

68 Kennedia prostrata Scarlet Coral Pea 

69 Hardenbergia violacea Purple Coral Pea 

70 ~~ ~Dolichos lignosus Common Dolichos * 
71 Glycine clandestina Twining Glycine 

72 Glycine tabacina Variable Glycine 


(Introduced plants are marked * ) 


Remember me saying at the start of this story that we were very well off for pea flowers in the 
Bendigo district? I am sure that you will agree after reading of the 72 that I have in my Herbarium. 
However, I wonder if some of our members know of some that are not on the list and, if so, I 
would appreciate it if they would let me know of them. 


Many of these plants have very interesting stories about them, especially if Dr Jim Willis has had 
anything to do with them, so let’s check a few of them. 


31 Spartium junceum Spanish Broom * 

This plant persists occasionally around old gardens but does not appear to be naturalised in Victoria 
as it is on the Mt Lofty Ranges near Adelaide. This tall Mediterranean shrub has almost leafless, 
glabrous, rush-like branches, large fragrant, yellow flowers in elongated terminal racemes and a 
one-lipped scarious calyx. It is seen occasionally each year in flower around old gardens in the 


Salamon Gully Wildflower Reserve (they might get dug out like some other introduced plants have 
been recently). 


33 Medicago polymorpha Burr Medic * 

At the end of the description of this plant by Willis in vol. 2 of A Handbook to the Plants in 
Victoria, he states: 

“Pod distinctly flattened, strongly reticulate, either with spreading hooked spines in a double row, 
short, straight teeth or (more rarely) quite unarmed.” And also that: “Some authorities, notably 
J.M. Black in his Flora of South Australia in 1948, accept as distinct species those populations 
having pods with hooked spines, straight teeth, and mere tubercles respectively, but in Victoria, 
every gradation between the extremes has been observed within a single colony of otherwise 
homogeneous plants, and it is considered impracticable to recognise these three conditions even as 
varieties of Medicago polymorpha.” 


14 Eutaxia microphylla variety diffusa Eutaxia 

The variety diffusa differs from the typical Eutaxia in its more erect habit (usually about 1 metre tall 
(3 to 4 feet), non-spinescent branches, more distant leaves which are broader (oblong-lanceolate to 
more or less rhomboid) and much paler yellow flowers which are almost devoid of red veinings. 
It is scattered through western Victoria from the Bacchus Marsh district to Bendigo, the Little 
Desert and Portland. 


39 Trifolium subterraneum Subterranean Clover * 

This clover has flowers of 2 kinds. The 2 to 5 outer ones are complete and fertile but all later- 
formed inner flowers of the head are reduced to solid calyces, the rigid recurving lobes of which 
act as anchors in securing the ripened pods in the soil. The petals are white or pinkish. The plants 
are prostrate and more or less annual; the long, axillary peduncles turn down into the earth after 
antithesis, burying the pods until maturity. 


45 Trifolium repens White Clover * 

46 Trifolium hybridum Alsike Clover * 

These 2 clovers are very much alike, especially in their flowers, but it is quite simple to tell which 
is which. In the description by Jim Willis for T. repens, he states, “creeping perennial, with solid 
prostrate stems.” The description of T. hybridum is, “ascending to erect stems, hollow.” So, it is 
simply a matter of feeling the stems. 


39 Trifolium subterraneum Subterranean Clover * 

Back to Sub. Clover again! Willis states that it is the most important pastoral species of this genus 
in Australia, where more than 50 agricultural strains were known and described by 1940. These 
strains are chiefly distinguished by leaf, petal and seed colour, size, degree of hairiness, and length 
of stem internodes. 


6 Daviesia genistifolia Broom Bitter-pea 

On the 13th of June, 1986, I passed through Heathcote and Costerfield on the way to Rushworth. 
About 1.2 km through Costerfield, I stopped the car to inspect what I thought was Daviesia 
genistifolia growing plentifully along the side of the road. However, one glance was enough for 
me to realise that it was nowhere as tall as the common Whipstick plant and the leaves were not as 
sharp and were much flatter. Specimens sent to the Melbourne Herbarium were returned marked 
with the name Daviesia genistifolia sub-species genistifolia. 


33 Medicago polymorpha Burr Medic * 
Back again! On both the front and back inner covers of A Handbook to Plants in Victoria are 
similar maps of Victoria divided into 23 lettered rectangles. 


Above the maps the following explanation is written: 


VICTORIA 
SCALE: 55 MILES TO 1 INCH (APPROX) 
LETTERED RECTANGLES (EACH 10 LATITUDE x 1.50 LONGITUDE) 
USED AS PRIMARY GRID REFERENCES FOR DISTR Ee OF VICTORIAN PLANT 
SPECIES. 


Some plants are rare enough to be found in only one of these rectangles in Victoria but others are 
much more common. In fact, the pea flower found in the most rectangles is our friend, Medicago 
polymorpha. There are some plants not in the Pea family which are in more rectangles than the 
Burr Medic as shown below: 


Medicago polymorpha (Burr Medic) in 19 rectangles 


Eucalyptus camaldulensis (River Red Gum) in 20 rectangles 
Helichrysum apiculatum (Common Everlasting) in 20 rectangles 
Rumex brownii (Slender Dock)* in 20 rectangles 
Sonchus oleraceus (Sow Thistle)* in 21 rectangles 


Actually, as Willis had his book printed in 1972, 19 years ago, some of these scores could have 
altered greatly by now. ~ 


Now, a little bit about the garden pea flowers. My wife said, “No garden flowers, no dinner!” So! 


A very beautiful show every year is Lathyrus odoratus, the Sweet Pea. The beautiful Wisteria 
sinensis, the Chinese Wisteria whose seedlings can take up to 10 years to flower, so, get a grafted 
plant or a cutting. 


The Golden Rain, Laburnum angyroides is a gorgeous sight in spring when the branches are 
festooned with bunches of golden peas, however, the following pods are poisonous and should be 
got rid of early. 


Virgilia capensis is very common in Bendigo gardens and is a very fast grower but doesn’t last 
very long. Sophora microphylla flowers nicely each year in front of the Bendigo City Council 
buildings. This is the Yellow Kowhai, the New Zealand floral emblem. 


Cercis siliquastrim, the Judas Tree, is a tree or large shrub from the northern hemisphere. They 
are valued for their brilliant pink pea flowers which are produced in late winter when colour is 
scarce. They flower in masses from trunk and branches as heavily as from the tips. 


Erythrinas, the beautifully flowered Coral Trees from sub-tropical climates have large pea flowers 
whose crimson colour makes a lovely show. And so it goes on ...lovely Queensland plants like 
the well-known Poincinia with long pods swaying in the breeze. 


Now, one plant that I have always revisited Salamon Gully Flora Reserve to see each year was 
Robinia pseudoacacia. This is the Black Locust or False Acacia. There was a large area with these 
plants with their pretty bunches of fragrant white flowers. A few years ago they were all poisoned 
by the people in charge but one survived and I really hope that it will be left for us all to enjoy. 


Annual Report of the Bird Observers Group 1990-1991 
Author: Anne Bridley 


Average attendance was 23 members. 
Program for 1990-91 was as follows: 


September 1990 AGM - Anne Bridley: Chair, John Burtonclay: Vice-chair, John Robinson: 
Minutes Secretary, Anne Bridley, Tom Burton, Mary Wilson: Notes & Observations, Bill Flentje: 
Bird of the Night. 

Discussion - comparison of World Bird Day walk in 1954 with 1990 walk in Spring Gully 
Reservoir and Mandurang Forest. 

Bird of the Night - White-naped Honeyeater. 

Members guided the BOCA on an excursion to the Kamarooka Forest. 


October Speaker - Jack Kellam on Birds and the Environment. 
Bird of the Night - Masked Lapwing (not recorded) 


November Speaker - Barry Golding on the Importance of ths for Birds and Mammals. Bird 
of the Night - Yellow-faced Honeyeater 


December Speaker - Mr McCrae on the Waterfowl Identification Test and Game Management. 
Bird of the Night - Black Swan. 
Members took part in the annual: Challenge Bird Count, identifying 151 species, our best yet. 


February 1991 Discussion - notes were made on six birds for the new Birds of the Bendigo 
District. Bird of the Night - Yellow-plumed Honeyeater. 


March Video - Some Birds of the Bendigo District by Bill Flentje. 
Birds of the Night - Grey-crowned Babbler. Members carried out a survey of Grey-crowned 
Babblers in the Eppalock/Longlea area. 


April Speaker - Anne Bridley on Birds of Eaglehawk. Bird of the Night - Little Friarbird 
May Speaker - Don Franklin on Birds of New Zealand. Bird of the Night - Swift Parrot. 


June Speaker - Simon Bennett on Birds of Kenya. Bird of the Night New-holland Honeyeater. 
This was our final meeting at DARA, Epsom. 


July Speaker - Mark Barter on Waders. Bird of the SHE - Red Wattlebird. This was our first 
meeting at the Kangaroo Flat Secondary College. 


August Speaker - Pauline Reilly on Wetlands. Bird of the Night - Little and Australian Ravens. 
Members participated in the RAOU's quarterly wetland survey, in its fourth year in 1991. 


Our two filing cabinets of bird observations are almost full now. The number of lists and 
observations has grown too great for easy manual handling. A copy of the database used in the 
Atlas of Victorian Wildlife has been received and it is hoped that a start can be made in putting our 
observations, especially regular counts, on computer. 


Bird Notes and Observations: November 1991 meeting 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights , 

Painted Honeyeater (2) Junortoun 17/10/91 
Blue-winged Parrot (7) Calivil 13/10/91 

Cockatiel (6) 9/10/91 

Bell Miner (2) Bendigo East 15/10/91 

Crimson and Eastern Rosella (1 each) ?nesting Huntly 
Spotted Quail-thrush (1) One Tree Hill Regional Park 


Migrants’ 

White-browed Woodswallow (100+) Lyal Glen 30/10/91 
Pied Currawong (1) Strathdale 1/11/91 

Rainbow Bee-eater (1) Sedgwick 5/10/91 

Sacred Kingfisher (1) Sedgwick 20/10/91 


Breeding 

Pied Butcherbird, Prairie West 13/10/91 
Blue-faced Honeyeater, Strathdale 16/10/91 - 
Golden-headed Cisticola, Calivil 13/10/91 
Brown Songlark, Calivil 11/10/91 

Grey Shrike-thrush, Sedgwick 24/10/91 

Superb Fairy-wren, Sedgwick 20-31/10/91 
Welcome Swallow, Sedgwick 27/10/91 - 1/11/91 
Black Swan, Sedgwick 31/10/91 

Magpie (5 nests), Junortoun August-October '91 
Little Raven, Junortoun (nest reported October failed) 
White-winged Chough, Junortoun 18-30/10/91 
Grey Currawong, Junortoun 25/10/91: Spring Gully 1/11/91 
Spotted Pardalote, Junortoun 8-22/10/91 

Eastern Rosella, Junortoun (nest box) 30/10/91 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill, Junortoun 22/10/91 
Red Wattlebird, Junortoun 22/10/91 - 1/11/91 
Eastern Yellow Robin, Spring Gully 1/11/91 
Fuscous Honeyeater, Spring Gully 1/11/91 
Olive-backed Oriole, Spring Gully, 1/11/91 
Dusky Woodswallow, Spring Gully, 1/11/91 


Observations 

Scarlet Robin (2 pair) Wellsford 7/7/91 
White-throated Treecreeper (1) Wellsford 7/7/91 
Speckled Warbler (1) Wellsford 7/7/91 

Superb Fairy-wren (3 groups) Wellsford 7/7/91 
Painted Button-quail (2) Junortoun 21/10/91 
Swamp Harrier (1) Junortoun 21/10/91 

Owlet Night-jar (1) Junortoun 14/10/91 

Darter (1) Mandurang 18/10/91 

Golden Whistler (1) Wellsford 7/7/91 

Rufous Whistler (1) Wellsford 7/7/91 

Common Bronzewing (2) Strathdale Park 20/10/91 
Australian Hobby (1) Epsom 23/10/91 

Pelican (38) White Hills 30/10/91 

Crimson Rosella (2) Castlemaine 1/11/91 
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Lists 

Calivil Oct '91 

Kennington Forest 7/10/91 
Wellsford Forest 7/7/91 

One Tree Hill Regional Park 14/10/91 
Spring Gully 1/11/91 

Junortoun Oct '91 


Notes 

The Painted Honeyeater has become a rare bird in the area, and the news of its nesting at 
Fryerstown is exciting. It is so exciting, in fact, that the news has to be restricted so that the birds 
could nest in peace. 


The Bell Miners that were reported some months ago are still present. This was so unusual a 
record that the species is not listed on our checklist. 


The Spotted Quail-thrush, rarely recorded in the district, has been reported three times this year so 
far. 


The Blue-winged Parrot is a migratory bird and quite rare in the district. Most of these birds seen 
in Victoria are apparently from Tasmania, their breeding stronghold. 


The Pied Currawong heard in November was unusually late. The main body of birds that wintered 
in Strathdale-Flora Hill left on about 23 September. 


For a few years now it has been noted that Common Bronzewings become scarce in Strathdale- 
Flora Hill over winter months. Is this a purely local phenomenon, or do some move out of the 
district? 


This appears to be a good year for White-browed Woodswallows. Large flocks have been 
reported. These birds are often associated with Masked Woodswallows which have been reported 
less frequently. If you see a flock of either one of these species, keep an eye out for the other. 


Letter from a reader 
The Committee thought that the following letter should be printed in Whirrakee 


Dear Mr Morison, 


I noticed in a recent Whirrakee (vol 12, no 9, p 6) that there was mention of a reprint of Eucalypts 
of the Bendigo District. I would be delighted if I could purchase a copy and would be pleased if 
you could advise me of cost and how to go about obtaining one. 


My husband and I find Wildflowers of Bendigo very helpful in identifying various plants. We 
have 14 hectares of uncleared bush in the Cockatoo Hill Reservoir area and, as novices, we refer to 
your book often. We find it easy to use and very informative. 


I am sure we would enjoy having a copy of ‘Eucalypts’ since we are puzzled by some eucalypts in 
the area. I’m sure it would help us identify them and be very useful to us, just as “Wildflowers’ 
is. 

Another thing I will mention since I am writing is that Tom Patullo’s article, “The Rufa group of 


Pterostylis Orchids’ was of interest. He mentioned that, “some members of the Rufa group seem 
to favour land which has been disturbed...”. I don’t know whether Pterostylis nana is also of the 
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Rufa group but we have noticed this spring this little Greenhood growing in profusion on such a 
spot. The area was disturbed by the RWC when maintaining their channel last year. 


My husband and I would like to thank you, the Editor, and other members for a very readable and 
interesting Whirrakee eachmonth, = . 


Hoping to hear from you soon with regard to Eucalypts of the Bendigo District. 
Sincerely, ia . 


Pam Land 


Comment concerning Rufa greenhoods 
Author: R Orr 


Although the orchid mentioned in Pam’s letter, Pterostylis nana, does grow well in more open and 
often recently disturbed areas, it is not one of the Rufa group of Pterostylis orchids. Fortunately 
though, several other native terrestrial orchids are able to take advantage of disturbed soil and also 
can grow well under such conditions - perhaps we should think of them as native weeds! 


‘A Foundation member of the Australasian Native Orchid Society often advises growers of native 
orchids (who obtain their plant material through the Orchid Society and not from the survivors in 
our rapidly disappearing bushland) to keep pots containing Onion Orchids (Microtis species) and — 
Austral Ladies Tresses (Spiranthes sinensis) separated from other orchids in pots because they tend 

to be weedy in the sense that they spread their seed widely and it germinates well in the conditions 
that other orchids require. Tom Patullo wrote to her a couple of years ago reminding her of these 
warnings and asking if she would send him some of the unwanted weed seedlings from Ladies 
Tresses. Several beautiful, strong plants wrapped in wet packing material arrived soon after, so 
these weeds have been growing in Bendigo in Tom’s shade house ever since. They should be 
flowering well during January andearly February. . 


_ The Rufa orchids are often referred to by names such as Ruddy-hoods and Rusty-hoods because 
most of them have prominent reddish-brown stripes on the hood. They are attractive orchids and 
are well worth looking for although they are often very difficult to see because their colours blend 
in so well with their surroundings. As Tom’s article demonstrated, we are well-off for orchids of 
the Rufa group, and recognising this, several Melbourne members of the Orchid Society (who do 
not have such orchids as Pterostylis maxima, Pterostylis setifera, Pterostylis boormanii and 
Pterostylis pusilla growing there in their wetter, cooler environment) often travel to this district to 
search for our local Rufa greenhoods and to help us puzzle over the correct names for some of — 
them. You don’t even have to travel far from the urban area to find some of these orchids because 
they grow well in the bushland which surrounds much of Bendigo - for example, some are found _ 
in the One Tree Hill Regional Park, in the Kennington Reservoir bushland reserve, and on Tom 
Patullo’s bushland in Maiden Gully. If you want to find them all then you would have to search in 
suitable areas in the Whipstick and Kamarooka State parks where it is even drier and slightly hotter 
than in Bendigo. gS FAO ae sages a te See aA eee 
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Diary 

Meetings 

Wednesday, February 12, 7:30pm, Kangaroo Flat Secondary College Bicentennial Room. 
Holiday Slide evening: members are invited to show their slides taken during their recent 

holidays or travels. All you need to do is provide a selection of slides which you would like to 

show to others and we will load the projector and show them while you provide the commentary 

and answer any questions. 


Wednesday, March 11, 7:30pm, Kangaroo Flat Secondary College Bicentennial Room. 
‘Grasses’ Speaker: R Orr, who will show slides of grasses (mostly local species) and will 
talk about some interesting species. 


Bird Observers Group 
Friday March 6, 7:30pm, Kangaroo Flat Secondary College Bicentennial Room. 
Speaker: Dr David Hollands. Topic: Birds of the night. 


Mammal Survey Group 

Wednesday February 26, 8pm. Please contact either the Chairman (John Burtonclay, Fadersons 
Lane, Mandurang (39 5710)) or the Secretary (Bill Holsworth, 13 Nabilla Crescent, Kennington 
(43 4063)) for information about the venue for this meeting. 


Committee meeting 

Wednesday February 19, 8pm, Venue to be arranged at the General Meeting 
Excursions ; . | oe, 

Sunday, February 16: Canoe trip from the Derrinal Pool, Eppalock. Meeting time and place and 
_ all other details will be discussed at the February Club Meeting. an 


Easter Camp-out | 
Further details will be provided later but if you are interested in attending a camp with other BFNC 
members at Easter, the intention at this stage is to camp in the Pyrenees Range (west of Avoca). 


Supper 

The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 for 
supper. This small amount is used by the Treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies. 


